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lABSiBACT ^ 

Sixteen gu'ideline recommendations developed by an 
exp,ei:iQntial education advisory panel- are presented* Pplicy 
guidelines ar!$ intended for use in developing experiential education 

iproaraas^ Each issue is brie'fly delineated;- major points that were 

i:Otfered for the. panel's consideration are highlighted. The issue 
statements concern the following areas: 'learner objectives, site 
selectiotir evaluation, structure for learning, diversity of 

' experiettpesv identification of learners, access to various employment 
levels^ TE>rograte expansion , commitment to programs, worker protec.tionr 
legal ,;r9quriirements, paid experiences, academic credit, employment 
creditor ' Preparation of educational personnel, and preparation' of 

vnorkplace, personnel. ImmediateJ^y following each issue statement is 
the panel's guideline recommendatioii including the rationale, 
safeqiiard, and potential benefits. ' For example^ the firl^t 
tedonmendation is that experiential education ^goals should b^ 
translated into specific legtrner objectives and should be stated' iii 
terms" that reflect shared :understandi.ng among all participants. 
(CSS) - . ^ 
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r6cWlt«iliraMitaalVEacticBsii«ri community'^ a sit6 and resour^ for lesfm- 

^.oilt^Mliofllinm^ ^abie learners to acquire knowledge, slqlls^and 

in^. prepoM la«M*r^r paiti(5ip<tlo'n in a variety of Hite roles. Recognizing the value of 

awKlfleneral co«^^ together tq , design and impfefneht successful expe. 

liuijUllVJuijUuiiiPUUi Mi iiiiitliii worJd ^wwork. Whfle a number of excellent programs already 
^:exi^^)f|^^^ a Continuing chaHeng? to 

. Ttiis repbrtHs iwt ** a study of pplit^ issues jn experientialeducation. As a result of discussmg 
«idtehfelVinsi^eIec«rt is«es^guideiine reoommenciations for experiehtiat educatipn were developed^ , 
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'5 - SUMMARY 

iPporOis ayesult of the colhsctive efl)|inftth 
licfiisiqes presented are'foy no rne^MNi^ 
rantissues that could/be consid^iwNmhi 

Jtcdme bf the prbject was t 
__Jilr Tlipse reconfiimendations^a 

is^e policy-maicing and^lannio ^ 

imeDdation/s^Quldbe most helpfuttD a 
Iso be of usi in more est^blishMiMV] 

in the ^iidy are explained bmtm^- 

Wxperieaiij$l laming refers to the prpc 
tfy studying, obs^ing, and performing 
Khool) where;those roles occur. 





£Kp9rieatial education refers to planned 
tearnenoiiD acquire atti^udes^skrllsrand kn 
participprting in Work settings. This is an " 
depenci^pOQ experiential learning as a pr 
prirtiarrty on work-oriented experiential 

Prognsrmrefer^s to any organized effort to 
referfed^o as a program or, for ex^ple, itiway 
in a school. 




the project 
nel but' i 
iject. 



tBommendations 
in by rndi- 
in programs, 
starting new> 



ijsf&\er life roles 
fly outside the 




to enable 
life roles by 
^ngi^aH progranf)s that 
This study focuses^ . 

■tioh. It may be 
or existing program 



LeameL refer to the individuals for whaimbe exp«rle«iaN||^vani Is^ intended. 

i^articipants refer to all p^rs^ns involveclFi •BraxpBwfcRtiijr^ namely, leSrn^ 

parents, labor >^nd management representatwes, piinriiiMtiini «k1 teacliers, adminis- 
'trttors,s^tioselors, and other school peponBel. ^ ^ 



TTiKftillowpig.iare the guideline recommend 
and^potential benefits for each guideli 




tiytliiBipanel. The rationale, < 
Ikaiflectivithintfai^ j 



ITI AL EDUCATION PCXLK^Y GtUDE h\ MES 



'm iEARIMER 
* OBJECTIVES 



$ SITE . 
SELECTION 



VALUATION 



STRUCTURE 
FOR LEARNING 



''■Experiential education 
..learner objectives and si 
shated' understanding a 



• diversity of 
e:^periences 



^IDENTIFICATION 
-'lO^ LEARNERS 



7 ACCESS TO VARiOaS 
' EMPiOVUffENT 

leVUs 



El^ 



evaluatkig the ol|jectives«epart of this 



ihouM be tBMSlated into specific 
e stated in Xfmms that ^eflect 
participHlk^ Criteria for . 

uniderstanding. 



Experiential learning 
on the basis ofitfre p 
social, educatioiil or 



OtB^HHpl 

ir caflpde^ 



Evaluation shi 
participants; tl 
terms and pn 



Experiential 
learning thn 
tunities for n 



The learnQr'j 
tunities shou 
experiences. 



be jeontfnuouis prooBs r 
Id be cpnduOBd 
lished in th&:alBi 



d be structuwri M| 

act ivities] igcl 




Id be de 
r deliveri 
ievelopmei 




r programs 
puersonai/ 



ihg all 
ing to 
iitages. 




nterpretatiod. 



Lilate 



of experiential fiduc8tiQBopp6r': 
jversity of leamirv^i^work 




AN learners 
programs ai 
ments. Parti 
understtandinir 
and attitude^ 
learner's ni 
and (3) avai 

ExperientiaiiHHnfig^portunities should^iw* developed at 
various emiJMyiiinnt tBie\s within commyflity work sites. 



icr4>|F>portunity t 
tavoK[igl in/deteri 
be bas^ on 
factors: (1) the si 
is expected to d 
and capacity for 



ipate in 
leir assign- 
d shared , 
knowledge, 
i {2r the ^ 
ing them; 



(Of ^sources jind opportHOilies. 
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PROGRAM 
EXPANSON 



9 COMMITMEIslT. 
■ TO PROGRAMS 



Q WORKER 
PROTECTION 



Experiential learfYtng opportunities should be developed 
gradually, expanding only after pilot programs have dembn- 
strated successi 

Cooperating organizations should be encouraged to sustain 
^their inyolvefneot over given periods of^tirjie. The nature<in'd 
exterit of this Commitment should be agreed upon in the 
planning stages by aH involved. 

The presence of experjential^ learners in the workplace should 
not result in the displacement of wbrlcers. If the work force 
is. rejiuced While a progVan^ is m effect, aoy required reduc- 
tions in experiential learners or ot;her program mpdifications ' 
should be made according to ternis agreed upon in the plan- 
ning stages. " , • • ^ . 



REQfl||EHiENTS 



PAID 

EXPOIENCES 



AC 



IC 



E MRIPY MEWT 

Pl i LF ^tA Ttg^QF 

EDUiamOMAL 

PETtSONNEL 



PRBPARATION 
OFWORKPLACE ^ 
PEiSONNEL 



All persons responsible for experiential programs should 
be thoroughlV familiar with he^l requirements and ramifica- 
tions as they apply to px'periential learners. 

Salary issues should be cqoperatively decided upon by all 
parties involved in the program, working within the context 
of the appropriate Idws, regulations, and collective bargaining 
agreements. 

The criteria for grahting credit to learners for participation 
in exp^riential education programs should be agreed upon 
in the planning stages by teachers, administrators, prograrn 
staff, and the agency granting the credit. 

Credit for previous experience in experiential education pro- 
grams should be considered by labor and management* 

Educationamersonnel associated with the program should be 
given a thordugh understanding of the wopk settings, the 
potential of the learners' experiences, and their own roles jn 
assisting the learners to achieve the program purposes. Par- 
ticipating organizations should assume full responsibility for 
the training, compensation, and recognition of all personne} 
who implement the program. 

Personnel from the workplace, who are called upon to inter- 
act with experiential Ijparners^hould receive comprehensive 
orientation to their roles in experiential education. Collabo- 
ration between these workers and the program staff should 
, bfe'maintained on la systematfc basis for the duration of the 
program. Participating organizations should assume full 
responsibility for the adequate training, compensation, and- 
recognition of all personnel who implement the program. 
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SPECIAL NOTE TO READER 

The use^f the genferic term experiential education programs \% meant to include programs such ' 
as experiende-based academic programs (e.g.. Experience- Based Career Education); coQperative 
vocational. education programs (e.g., secondary school cooperative distributive education); service 
learning progiams (e.g:, programs under the auspices of the National Cdmmission on Resources-for 
Youth); employment, training, and educatipnal motivation programs (e/g-., CETA Vouth Programs, 

.70001, Ltd.); apprenticeship programs (e.g.. The School to' Work Initiative Program^ general work 
experiencttprograms; and career e'xplqration programs (e.g.. The Executive High School Internships ^ 
Program)^ Information regarding these and other programs cail be found in another publication of 

* this project: Experiential Education: A Primer on Programs. 
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INTRODUCTION 

JncreiKiDgTy, Institutions in the^educatibnal sector and the society at large are becoming in- 
volved In exji^tKJing educational environments beyond schooling. These efforts, often referred to 
as experientt^t education, requii4 the collaboration of representatives from labor, management, 
educatierijp ai^ commumty oryaniziations. This study examines policy issues and provides guide- 
lines that dan be useful in collaborative efforts for experiential education. , 



Experiential Education Defined 

The term experiential education takes on meaning when it is applied to a particular area of 
edupational pursuit. When individuals eqterwork environments for the purposes of (1) acquiring 
knowledge and skills for given occupations or (2) enhancing their own career development through 
observing and. performing work experiences or (3) imprdving their own decision-making ikills 
-through studying the social context of work, they are learning experientially. -Henc»,-experienlial 
learning means leiarning about work and other life roles by studying^observing, and performing 
them, and it involves expanding educatiohal environments to places where these roles occur. 

This study primarily concerns experiential education which consists of planned educational 
/activities embodying experientiaf learning as the principal learning process. The following is the 
operational definition of experiential education used by this project. - 

B(perientiat education is a set of planned educational exp/Briences designed to enable , 
learners fo acquire attitudes, skills, and knowledge for work and otfier life roles by 
participating in )Nork settings. . \ 

Background and the Problem 

Both in- and out-of-school educational experiences contribute to an accurate perception and 
total development of the attitudes, skills, and knowledge individuals need for thefr careers. The 
recognitibn of this fact has led to the development of many prbgrarlis which have an experiential 
learning component. These programs seek to capitalize upon the learning potential that can be 
derived from jsxperiences in4he work sectors of our society (both paid and N^plunteer work). 

.^ut educational programs that are conducted outside of schools and use experiential learning 
as the principal educational process can encounter policy issues difficu^ttp deal with. This is so 
because of the difficulties involved in creating structures for learning i^pyrironmentsthat have 
other purpdses. Because workpfaces outside the school are not structured as educational ehviron- 
ments, they cgn present unusual iind unfamiliar challenges to those who want to implement an 
experiential educatidn program. Part^of the problem Hes in the immensity of the task— both its 
scope and its manageability, but it::also;resides in the convergence of the many participants asso- v 
ciated with the effort-and their diverse motives, perspectives, values, and varying levels of familiar- 
ity with and sophistication in carrying out th^r foles. Collaboration required for policy settil^ x 
and decision making brings together perspns from various sectors (e.g., management, labor^ ecjuca- 
-tion), some pf whom do not fully appreciate each other's pei'spectives ncjr fuljy comprehend the 
problems invdived in fusing education and work experiences. 



1^ concerning experientral education/ and (2) the 

.'"(tetefmiM^ opportunities and for S|etiing parameters 

"■^"v "^";^ . ' • ^' \. : ■ > . ' ■ 

Purposes and dbjeptives 

Seeing the qeed for ciarificationiDf current and emerging policy issues/^he National Institute 
of Education (l^fE) requested that a study be undertaken by the Nationafi Center for Research in ^ 
Vocational Education to develop policy guidelines for4uture ^periential education programs. ^ 
The prindipaiobjectivesof this study were as* follows: ^ ^ \ ^' 

To^larify issues conceirning experiential education 

f. To propose recommeridations for use as policy guidelines * -\ 

v ' Bbfbre detailing the procedures used in this study, it is important to understand the'fotlowing: 

Ofifinjtion of issue. For^the purpos&of this study, an issue is seen as a matter of 
> cpncern-for which there. ai% differences of opinion and val^ 
" . as.a point of concern about which there can beJegitipaate ^iebat^. 

Se/ectifin and clacifipatibn of issues. Although this study was to be limited to ten 
policy Issues, sixteen were explored. The issue areas were selected by the project's 
advisdiY panel. The prpject staff in consultation with the advisory panel developed 
clarification statements for each isjsue. J nformaftfoh for th • 
from fiterature reviews, interviews with personhel from various e)<periential programs, 
and the project ^dyj^ry panel members. 

* .'■ ' * ' »* .* , 

PetvelopmeHtvfSuideiinds. A requiremantof thestudv was to commiss^^^ 
, : ribbon *paneliot '\ toj) tevel,. tough mrnded indiv^^ 
■ of actors in the iexperientiai. education ajiproaGh.^ 

' was to prepare fhe guidelir^te based on the identified issues under the din^ction and 
advice of the panel chairperson. Because the panel was vital to the suceesis of the 
project, it was used fully in- both an advisory capacity and a tieyelopment 
(i.e., preparing the guidefines). * -/ 

* , ^ro^edures . ^ 

]fhe project was conducted diirliiy the period pf July 1, 1977 through November 30, 1978. 
. The foi lowing is a calendar of the.majoi events that led toward the development of the guideline 
/recommendations. > 

July 8; 1977 * Selection of ctdvispry panel ohpifperson. 

August 2,^ ,1977 • Selection ot advisory panel members; identification of other Indi 

r vjduals atib organizations to provide input for the project. 

October 4-5, 1977 Mj;>t advuoi y panel'inoetin^ lielJ lenioiive issues identified. 
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. January 31 arid 
' f-l^ruary 1, 1978 

April and May 1978. 
. April 24-25. 1978 
' ■ . May 22-23, 1978 

June 6, 1978 



November 16-17^ 
1978' 



Second advisory panel meeting held-issue Sftatements reviewed; 
-format of guidelines approved; subcommittees formed. 

Advisory panel subcommittees met-issue statemertts critiqued; 
guideline recommendation developed. . - * 

. First reactor group workshop heldr-program coordinators and stu- 
dents reviewed issue statements and guideline recommendations* 

Second reactor group workshop held-policy makers from sixteen 
experiential programs reviewed issue statements and guideline 
recommendations and provided insights into program policies. 



Third advisory panel meeting I 
finalized. 



,,.mwi; , commendations 



Invitational Conference held. 
Each pf the above events is discussed in mor^etaii in the following sections. 



Establishing the Advisory Panel V 

Representatives ftom N I E and the project staff and Dr. Herbert A. Levine, the project's ad- 
yisory-panel chairperson, met at the National Qenter to select the members of the advisoryo panel. 

.|j|ftis decided that: (1 ) broad representation from management, labor, education, and community 
gSups at a national level would be most desirable; (2) four representatives from each group-would 
be selected; and (3) representatives from the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare and <^ 
from the Department of Labor should serve as ex-dfffcio members/Aj^ompletie list of the advisory 

• panel rhembers can be found on page /V. j 



Identification of Issues 

At its second rtieeting, the advisory W^greed upon sixteen issue areas: clarifying intended 
outcomes; developing experiential opportunities; structuring experiences; diversifying experiences; 
asse^ing effectiveness; identifying ^periential learners; cre^ating a diverse array of experiences; 
paying experiential learner^; expanding experiential education; maintaining commitment; worker 
displacement; observing ^egal requirements; granting credit; recognizing experiences for their market 
able value; preparing educational personnel; and preparing personnel from the workplace. The 
project staff made site visits to various programs, interviewed experiential educators, reviewed the 
literature pertinent to the issues, and assembled two reactor groups: (1 ) program coordinators and 
students, and (2) program policy makers (see Appendix). 



Guideline Recommefiddtiona 

• The panel was divided jiua iI..<m. . • > • ^.^^ * a/'^*^ devoio^i guiueiino .ooom 

inendations and to provide guidance i.> the udft in fo. ryu/liit*ny tne related discussion of the issues. 
At the panel's third meeting, the gui<Jeline .ecohimendationi were leviewed and final modifications 



were made. ^This document which contains those isJue statements;and guideHne recommendations, 
Was wrltten<and subsequently revievyisd by the advisory panel, substantive experts in experiential ' 
education and related fields, and the National Institute of Education's Project.Officef-. 

mationai Conference 

• , • ■ * '. '. . -.g 

■ , ' . ' ^ ' • . - ' o 

Xhe issue statements and guideline recommendations were presented and discussed at an invi-/; ' 
tatiorial conference on November 16-17, 1978. This conference provided suggestions on the varlbiis^, 
uses of the guideline recommendations. Conference presenters were alumni of experiential educa- • 
tion programs, program coordinators, labor and management representatives, researchers, and . Yr 
representatives+rom major experiential education-organizations. The presenters addressed the issue) 
themes and the^in^jortance of the guidelines; they also provided examjales from practice. The con- 
ference proceedings can be found in anoth*> publication of this project. 

«** 

Summary '1 

, The Experiential Educdiion AJviaoiy Panel n^ci a total group tHree times. Subcommittees 
of the panel met an additional two times. During these meetings panel members considered and 
debated various aspects of selected policy issuijes and, as a result, (produced their guideline recom- 
mendiations. The remainder of this report presents tho^e issues and guidelines. 




ISSUES AND GUIDELINE RECOMMENDATIONS 



The poticy issues investiigatecl in this study^ were chosen by the project's advisory panel foccon- 
Slderation in developing guideline recommendations. Although these issue areas are by no means 
t(\e only issues of interest to the panel, they do represent those issues that were addressed within 
the time frame of the pfaject^ ^ 

The following assumptions were made in regard to the issues and recommended guidelines 
included in this section: ^ ' 

1 . Flexible approaches to a policy issue are .desirable. . 

2. ^oiutfons to any issue should be arrived at through c 

3. V Policy issues are wide ranging and vital ta those affected, uaating dl^* ^ ^''tci asts. 

4. ^ A pojicy jguideline stiould taKe into account the impact on all groups involved. 



.5, PpJicy making accommodates both democratic expectations of constlRuencies and the 
ultimate fnerits of the outcomes of policy decisions. 

" '■ • 
' ; / Overview of the Issue Areas 

The specific issues and guideline recommendations evolved from an investigation of six general 
issue areas: obifecfives and outgymes, characteristics tff experiential learning, selection a^nd oppor- 
tunities; impact on the workplace, certifying learning and vvork experiences, and preparing personnel. 
These general issue areas will be discussed brrefly to provide background for the issues and guid^ne 
recommendations considered iri the advisory panel's deliberations. ) W- 

Objectives and Ou^mes 

The principal common factor of all experientia^ education programs is their use of experiential 
learning as the educational process. Programs can differ consi«|erably from pne another, however, 
depending on their particular purposes and objectives. Five major groupingiof th^ programs have 
been identified according to intended outcomes: (1) career development; (2) personal growth; 
(3) acadefrtic and life-skill development; (4) job->kill development; and (5) yquth employment. 
There is also considerable variation within these categories, which becomes ^^bvious as one looks at 
the specific objectives and requiremehts of the various pf-ograms. The point to be rhade here is that 
experiential education programs are more individual than they are alike, and generalitiesapplied to 
them willtiave to be weighed in terms of true relevance. Despite their differences, however, thfey 
share a number of problems and concerns relating to their achievement of the intended outcomes. 

Design of the experiences should begin with the objectives, deriving the necessary procedures 
and reisources from an analysis of those objeotiveii Howe\(e^ it is not always easy to create a good 
match between intended learner outconies and appr opriate experiences to attain those outcomes, an 
area of uncertainty for many progrdins Fiequently, insufficient attientlon has been given to three 
aspects of the problem: (1) ^chieviny d clear understanding of program outcomes by all participants; 
(2) developing realistic expectatioiM, i.n J (3) knowing what effects a given experience will have on 
specific outcomes. ^ 

\ 



Despite the desirability of any of the intended outcomes, howiever, the ultiniitte question is 
whether or not tbere i^ suffrcient value in experiential learning to»justify the expenditures of tim^ 
and money. Which programs are cost effective in achieving their butcomes? Whelh outcomes are 
impractical from a cost-effective standpoint? Are long*term benefits available? THese and other 
questions must be answered. 

In summary the gaps most in need of attention lie in the following areas: (1 ) determining 
realistic and attainably outcomes; (2) understanding alternative experiences for achieving outcomes; 
and (3) Workable criteria for assessing the effectiveness of the,dx|i)eriences. Guideline recommenda- 
tions 1 , 2, and 3 relate to these issue areas. . ^ 

01 i . intial Learning 

. • - 

' . h, it [ :ed towacd developing experiential learning assignments. .However, do 

exanain&\:i( : s and qrality of those experiences is needed. Individuals want to an\a^ 

experience h, . n lingful and useful. T^epe is Ijttle ihc^ntiue on the part of those who enc 

in the experi^n r>. ( . . {e who provide them to participate in enterprises of little consequence. 

Therefore, cariB mu\ . Itt (Executed in designing, experientiaheducation. 

Work experiences arepften a more impprt^rit forcer in shaping one's career than those of the , 
classropnr). But npt all experiehces will result in positive outcomes. Poor experiences can intensify 
problems and reinforce negatiy^abits and attitudes. Jhe wly in which the situations are perceive, 
by the participants has considerable impact on whett^er or not skills, jiabits, and attitudes importani 
in productive work are acquir^. Similarly, much dj^pehds on the purpose fo^jwhich the learners 
are in the program and consequently how they are yrbwed, t^at is/ as observers, workers, or on-the- 
job learners, ^.-rf ^ : 

Part of the problem of assui ni^ high quality* e^perien^ lies jn the fact that there is considerable 
variability in the control that program staff hav^>G|ver the experiences. Also, our knowledge regarding 
^ what constitutes good experiences is rather embryonic. We need better infpVmation to increase oi^ 
understanding of what these djffereot experiehces are and how many are tied into the planned proces 
of education. Guideline recommendations 4 and 5 relate to this is»je area. 

p '■ • ' .. . 
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Selection and Opportunities . i. ^ 

Matching experiential learners lo appropriate learning opportunities is a chuli^nying task. It 
involves not only developing a suitable array of experiences but also meeting the^needs of a diverse 
population and determininjg what experien9es are likely to* have a ^long-term im^ct. There is a pre- 
dominant feeling among progriam people that gettipg Jearners into the right experiences is crucial. 
Experienced coordinators in co-op programs, for example, claim that i£:i8-t|^e key to success. It is 
relatively clear that both learner outcomes and the futui'e of the p^ograili/ftself can be affected. For 
example, mishandling placement can result in undesirable career develoil^ent, rejection of fkJture 
learners by employers, and a poor irriage of the program in the community. Guideline recommen- 
dations 6, 7, and 8 relate to this issue area. / > 

Impact on the Wori(pid<;« ^ 

kven though all experiot.j. i >JofU.ip,, i.i .A>(k uHpeiieni ... theti 

oty presence con:itittiteS'ar\'inur</en\, OK. Lhatwill bt i .Cuin^.i with Vtjrviny degrees of eMthustas..* 



k i 

I 



The number of l/arners, the diverse nature of the participation;and Jhe long-term relatnonships of ^ 
the programs are in a ternious relationship with the work environlnent,.the expre^ed purpose of the 
work enterprise, and the personnel with whom the.learners interact. For program^ requiring students 
to engage in real work experiences, the problems can be even greater. Guideline recammnendalions 
'9, 10, 11, and 12 relate to This issue area.' , 



Certifying Learning and Work Experiences 

Because^f the learners' investment of time in experiential education programs, they usually 
have the expeptations of receiving pay, academic credit, or both. These items are considered charac^ 
teristltsbf most programs and are usually offered' as incentives. . . ^ 



''\ Awarding academic credits for demonstrated skills anc 
programs iS Generally acceptable to most persons. However • ^ v* iy, .and u.l 

basis and manner of awarding them is subject to debate. 

Efecause many of the programs do involve considerable i. j i^ace, it se^ms only 
logical that Jearners should be able to u^e it as part of iheh ^ ik Ai.cJitionally, under cir- 
cumstances where new employees receive higher wages or oXr.itr b; . ,i, based on their work expe- 
riences, learners' work experiences should be considered. 

« Guideline recommendaiions 13 anJ 14 .duitj lo this i:>5ue aret,. 
Preparing Personnel 

The process ot experieniidt icai mog is depenUent upon a rich and varied learning environment 
and upon persons who can stimulate learners to acquire knoNA/ledge, skills, ^d attitudes f/om that 
environment. Both ihe educaiionai;personnel associated with the programs and individuals within 
the work force are persons frotn whom itie learners can benefit. 

Because experiential c.Juoation ,>,.>i^ia.na ai^ designed i^. dcLieve a par ucular set of outcomes,, 
Uicy are dependent upon program p^irsonnd and personnel from the workplace, who have a clear \ 
understanding of the program and how best to assist learners in achieving those outcomes. The tirrie 
has come to assure that high quality services are provided. To do this calls for the organization of 
resources, both human and maierial, keepiny ihc needs of individuals m mind Guidelinfes 15 and 16 
relate to this issue area 



I > . .1 I lull 



j. n ^vinc, |:iities li m.L ..... . « . lint:. :d hujhliijai u . .tijoi p^.-ub iu- otferau for tht 

Morel's ccnsidei Um n.u > ^ \U.'nU^ , iu> ii.suc sutun ua IS ihc ,^n«'s i,.i,ddine recommen 

dauon 



1 Learner Objectives 

-T— 



ne£d for ' > 

CLEAR 
OBJECTIVES 



TREASONS 
FOR^LACK 
OF CLARITY 



AVOIDING 
MISUNDER 
STANDINGS 



DETtHlVIINING 
CRITERIA 



Objectives^ for experiential learners vary among the programs, ranging 
Ifrom a f.eyv funeral igoajs to lengthy lists of specific objectives. Similarly, 
Veasons for differences in statinjg goals vary. Nevertheless, one of the major* 
purposes of havihg^'goals is frequently not met: communicating to all pa^ 
ticipants what the ir^tended outcomes of the program are. Among the conse^ 
,quences of inadequately cpmmunicating program intentions are the^following; 
insufficient or inappropriate uSes of human and materiaf resources, disappoint-^ 
ment of partjcipams) ineffective feedback, ahd results that cannot be substan- 
tiated— all of which rriay prevent learners from realizing the full potential of the 
experiences. 1 • , • "* 

i ■ *■ * ■ / 

There are three prirnary^reasons for lack of tiarify in stating.objectives: 
diffjcu^ty in stating some of- the learner oLftcomes; (2) preference for fl^i- 
■ ty; and (3) uncertainty in program design or execution. Whileihe expla- - 
I c ionfor thils situation is more co'mpfex than ca'rvfee mentioned here, each" . 
iii ;hese points can be illustrated bridfly. 

The desired outCJines of experiential educalion are seemingly limit- 
less, dnd some are more difficult to state precisely than otfiers and more sub- 
ject to'niultiple interpretations. This is particularly true of attitudihal objec- 
tives, such as acquiring good work values and positive self-concepts. The 
second point lo be made is that many consider being specific about objectives 
inappropriatb Some claim that too much specificity hampers the creativity 
and spontaneity of the experiences, while others maintain that some desired 
outcomes are best left unstated because making them gxplicit jnay result in 
Joss of support from some participants. Finally, the field^ experiential edu- 
cation js a relatively new venture for many parti<3ipants. mtke-*Tiotivated by 
some general notion'of the promise that the experiences hold for learners, 
tjrese newcomers are not always certain of the program outcomes nor capable 
of expressing them. 

Aiiuitiei d^peci II io pfoblern^^f;i||^ides in the fact that setting goals for 
experiential education oalib for an-fl^l^reciation of the viewpoints of the 
various sectors involved in the enterprise. For example, labor, management, 
educators and others do not always view the needs of the learners and they 
prospects of the progiams in the same way Further, communication among 
the various sectors requires sensitivity to and a complete understancjlng of 
the-tieeda of eacf) se^itor and how these programs can complement those ^ 
need^/ 

iuui .1 i>l>|Oi,w i.a lijarti^v) ufleii L>con vIcwvcJ aa U\t pi oVi 

,,i ihd cdiicdU t j dlorjc But e><ptiM6ntial eJucatijn Is a collaborutivt effo 
In tfiis reydrJ, t£t^:^u pdri.cipbnt sfiould hdVe an equdl voice in determining 
tf) ; cricerid fo. setting f^royrdivi objectives a consideration that is often 
Ovti< looked 
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o.,i c<i .J. ji I > ,() y ji, (l<;^/.'o(;<iy (,tui;ii cii J iiiiiri.erii ji done offei J'^/ < 

'[tn[hi pfo9»di.ia ,.iv: <Jts6tiibo<i IM t sp.n itijitl^i t JifcatlLhi A Ptlhier On 



Guideline 1 



EXPERIENTIAL EiJUCATION GQALS SHOULD B€ TRANSLATED INTO SPECIFIC LE/VRNER 
OBJECTIVES AND SHOULD BE STATED IN TERMS THAT REFLECT SHARED UNI^ERSTAND- 
ING AMONG ALL PARTICIPANTS. CRITERIA.FOR EVALUATING TH€ OBJf CJIVES ARE 



PAF^F THIS SHAJIED^NDERSTANDING 

Translating goals into specific objectives lays the groundwork 
for a shared understanding bf wh^ learners c^n expect to get out 
of their involvement in experiential education. It aisp enable 
•"persons who provide experientiahopportiinities to fashion thi. 
• experiences so <hat attainment of the objectives becomes-^ rei ( 
•Part qf the task of cjarifying^'jectives is to determine the critter, 
by which those objectives will be evaluated. 

.Wogram stefta,lone cannot Be responsible. All persons concerneo 
with tne program and the success of its learners must be involved in 
the process of stating the objectives: This involvement contributes 
greatly to' general undetstanding of wh^at the program is designed to 
accomplish,* 

This recornmendation to Irwolve all persons concerned is 
appMcable^to all programs; but the degree of specificity and the 
amount of time spent on this task will vary from program to . 
progran\. . x 



RATIONALE 



Stating objpctivea in anccitio ici ma uUcci Jifticuli and iirne 
consuming, sometimes requiting special training to expedite 
the task. 



SAFEGUARD 



Becoming too specific niay icauli in fcaslly Micdsiired Lul 
trivial objectives or in I6ss of program vitality and fltrxibiliiy 
Care should be taken to see that this does not occur 

Ooal SpcoltK/lly niciy luuJ i<> laJ-wJ u,v|.o»ajlU-»nS tOi uv.lilu,yi, 

rnent, but theie are no gujrc./aeea All must recognise their 
responsibilities unJ their effect on jojI aUaini!ier)t 



L M|>ut K«« «U>ji I w 4.. I i ii> . ...til ] . 

h:t7eoi) <<nd it^ttnd i,(j ui ui. 
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2 Site Selection 



OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR SUCCESS 



AREAS OF 
CONCERN 



, It is probably safe.to sw that almost all work-related experiences' 
can be helpful to some indt^-ciual at some given time^ But considerable 
thought must be given to icacrrifying appropriate experiences for selected 
learners so that specific obisEnves may'be achieved. This rhs^ns placing 
the right learners in the rigte places at the right times. I.f this ijnportant 
' step is overlooked, learner's may experience. ineffectual or even detrimen** 
tal consequences. 

Experiential education activities can provide bofthrshort-term and 
' long-term benefits. Ii^their special Way, they can enable learners tc 
develop occupational competencies, bas^ ^kills,'self-confidence, de- 
sirable work habits, and interpersonal skills. They can also assist in 
career decision making and career planning but only when the expen-s^, 
ences are carefulJy chosen and designed. ' ' ' 

If these experiences are not carefully developed, they can be 
lotally unproductive.from an educational viewpoint. From the learn ^ 
er's point of view there are seven^areas of undesirable outcomes fpr 
which experiential education programs are sometimes criticized: (i ) ac- 
quirituj counter productive work attitudes orliabits; (2) getting experi- 
efice'Ofily on jobs they can get on their owa; (3) providing no enhance- 
nieni of care.er opportur^ 'Sie or further educational pursuits; (4) training 
for jobs thai are scarce, 5b\ icqcoring a poor on-the-job record; (6) be-> 
cohiiny labeled, ^tigrnaiwu, or^tereotyped because of program partici- 
pation; and (7) focusing ov^y on job-skill deveboment. 

bci.au:,e many occuoations are stratified along social cldaa lines, 
experiential learners who are provided limited opportunities m^y not 
get lo ludlse the most of their interests and abilities. This is a special 
conce/n for experiential learners who seem destined for lower-class jobs 
and those who have not been reac^edt)y traditional school programs. 
But any learner may become tracked 1 locked into a job). Those who 
hav^j a genuine concern for individual choice and respect for a liberal 
education oppose tracking^ Premature limitation of the experiences 
whicli prevents achievement of full potential must be avoided. 



EXPERIENCES 
THAT MAKE A 
DIFFERENCE 



L Icdiiy expei lei I Lial education must ultirnately lead to improving 
II, u lOt of tfte experiential learnfir. The types of work already available 
to. inexperienced youth are often marginal. Getting learners experientidi 
assiynments that ensure growth and rnaturity, that assist in the transition 
to ddtjithood. and that eventually lead to stable, promising jobs is the 
cl^^llcnye to ail participants , ^ 

I , /nay not possible lu aiarl so*.... learnciS in "bcttc. v^ui K 

bA,.. ,t/ices. Dui their expeiieritial assiy/jn>ents should pioviOe for so 

grovwih dnd isirruny Wl»etl»er the purpose is job'-oriented o^ not pro 
grams i.iuai develop uppoitnnities which demonstrate tt^ai p«ii iicipdtl4>i 
resuUv In belief <*i)t*^omc;^ ilidfi nOfjparticipation. 



I 



Guideline 2 



RATAONALE 



EXPERIENTIAL LEARNING SITES SHOULD BBDEIVELOPEO FOR Pf^OGRAMSON THE • 
. BASIS OF THE POTENTIAL J=QR DELIVERING-LQNG^TERM PERSONAL, SOCIAL, EDUCA- 
TIONAL, OR CAREER-DEVELOPMENT BENEFITS. 

■ ] ■ • . ' ■ 

Developing experiential learning sites for programs mgst be 
^lori^e tt^Toughtfully. EachLWork site may have the potential for 
, experiential learning-^iH not for everyone and not 'for ^very 
program. As a site is chosen, it shouJd be evaluated in terms \ 
what it xan realistically contribute to* prospective learners. 
Personal] social, -educational, or career-developml^nt needs of 
participants must be advanced in sdme way. Programs having 
, career awareness or exploratiort as their principal purpose 
se6m to have more latitude in this area. However, random 
placement of participants can^be costly in terms of time and 
resources especially as opportunities become scarce and 
Jearners hiove from one to another aimlessly. Fpr programs 
with purposes requiring intensive, direct experiences over exV 
tended periods of time (e.g., job-skill development), concernWor 
participants receiving long-term benefits increases, since the - 
prospepts of multiple experiences are reduced. 




Some mismatches of learners and experiences are in- 
evitable. Provisions must be made for recognizing and 
remedying such s^tuatioris 

Proper support from afiu taJmimaii diion by pioij«c**ti 
staff and labor and manag.ement representatives and 
commitment from learner^ are essential in ensuring the 
appropriateness of any experiential site 

Short-term benefits (t.9 , aeuuring a icinj...! y |uiw 
should not be underestimatec They can be ioatruntcmjl 
in advancing or^e's career'as well as ineetiny immediate 
needs. 



SAFEGUARDS 



/ 
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that will erih .iu.^ carce » ,>portu..Ku; 

I earners will bu^tn i.. ciwp a |..,uu 
record . 



HU i En MAI 

BENEFITS 

A 



barriers wait i 
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3 Evalaation 

RELIABLE 

FE^BAGK- 

IMFClRMAiriON 



■^he as5g?srTient of experilhtiaJ education is^a challenging task 
for everyone involved in the enterprise. It isalso'an important task 
because all participants require reliable feedback information if the 
experiences are to be ef^fective. To some, aSSessment i? thought of as ' 
an isolated evei^t designed t©^ prove thalTertain outcomes have been 
•achieved, b^t the assessmerrt of experientiaTeducation isvmore Compli- 
, jjated than that. - J • " ^..--^ 



CURB^NT 

EVALUATION 

TECHNJQUES 



^ It IS reasonably safe to say that no one type of assessment tech- 
nique has the explicit answer to solving the evaluation prbblemVrn-' 
stead there are many approaches' to assessment and each type of expe- 
riential program, varying by locales, tailors its assessment procedures to 
meet its own n^eds While most programs are a^are that improvement 
is needed, they believe their assessments adequate within the current ' 
techniques of evaluation available. But the most cynical critics deem 
current assessment?of expertential education inadequate anri belifye 
that it is floundering. 



Ucapiic ihe puol picttjifc portrayed by the critics, considerable 
pioyiess has ueen made. For exampl^ Experience-Based Career Edu- 
cation, the Council for the Assessment of Experiential Learning, hnd 
Cooperative Vocational Education Departments have been ^ccessful 
in conducting credible evaluations. While they have shown that expe- 
riential learning can be assesse(i*Vvith acceptable rigor, sevei^al qualifica- 
tions must b^kepi in mind.. Ttti^ assessnrifnt process mu$t emanate 
from clearly staled policies and wocedures^and it must be conducted 
by indiviJtidls expbrienced in' thisSTSST 



PARTICIPAIMI 
INVOLVEMEIM I 



Thcic la Jwuta Lhat l&^nieib. labui and management represen- 
i J^l^/es^ projrjrn staff, i,nd othftr participants need continuoujs feedback. 
Bijt it 1s also qniie apparent that all participants,ought to partfctpate in 
the dssessme»)t process Because of the collabbrative nature of the 
projrams^ it is irnporl^nt that each participant provide and receive 
asisiessment daiu In this way the data can provide multiple perspectives, 
ultimately enhai.tiny the role of ea9h par Ucipanl. 



ALikitiViATlVL 
METHODS 



i Anjii i.i ii> \\\Kn:^ Ihe (iiti (ui heeJi o) jfi individual piogram. Sut 
lu jni tiiini ahjuUJ dijov\/od u> ptovidi; fc r consideration of possible 
t\j .)roct;hea Wheittei pussibib alternative inethc^sj^^ setting standards 
sl^iouki bt; ii c;J diiJ resnltb compared Once the desired approach 
b iJete. m|iU;iJ it ih >ulu l>e used consibtemly These suggestions, emanai 
livjj fi um ci Ai: I :iUiJ alsc lepf e^enifith.c of many program par 
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Guict^lii>e 3 



EVALUATION SHOULD BE A CONTINUOUS PROCESS INVOLVINffl ALL PARTICIPANTS; 
THIS PROCESS'SHbULD BE CONDUCTED ACCORDINGr TO TERMS AND PfiOCEDURES 
ESTABLISHED^M THE PLANNING STAGES. . 



' Each program will have to design the ev^Kjatian pVocess 
According to those procedures best suited to its purposes ar^ 
objectives. Many good program-evaluation techniques ex 
but the methodoiogies for evaluating experiential educatioii ... 
just evolving. Evaluation is a difficult task and one ofte,n un- 
appreciated by many. Nevertheless, each program must capi: 
talize on the opportunity to involve all participating parties in 
helping to guide and direct the learner'5 growth ^nd in the ^ 
continuous improvement of the programs. Th'fe ^:riieria for 
evaluatitig prograrrTeTfectiveness should be determined during 
the planning stages, but, planning and evaluation are viewed 
here as continuous processes, the various stages of whicb 
should refine and augment the criteria. 



RATIONALE 



Techniques may have to be cJeveloMi^^ to tram individuals 
for their rotes in the evaluation process. 

Care must be taken to develop dppiopriate p;ocesses for 
experiential learning. 



SAFEGUARDS 



Everyone itwolvoiJ in Uu; jjiuijiiMna uuJcialund wlial 

needs to be dbne to achieve objectives and what correctiv/c 
actions need to be iiidde for the benefit of the learners. 



POTENTIAL 
BENEFITS 



Learners will iccciwu i.^/nu i Jt>w» i iw iici»> iiicn^ 

better achiev.. thei* coje<:tivcs 

I Cdincia A/Vllt sJov ul. |, .,i ill li I >• 
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4 structure for Lea rn i n g 



developing 
Meaningful 
expcriences 



EMPTY 

EXPERIEN ;..t. 



IMPORTANT 
QUESTIONS 



REFLECTION AND 
INTERPRETATION 



One aim of texperienlial education is to make learning activities, 
meaningful. Youth are concerned about their success in adult vyork 
roles. Consequently', they will enthusiSstically engage in most work 
activities which provide a. challenge and an opportunity to apply new- 
found knowledge and skills. Further; the experiences must provide 
the learner wi^h a sense of achievement and success. Therefore, con- 
sideration must be given to structure the expediences to include motiva- 
tion, and success factors. , 

Certainly no one advocates meaningless %xperiences, but it is not 
uncommon to fihd experiential learners in situations that demand little 
of them. In some,proqrams many participants -are not expected to do 
very much, and consequently they gain very little. For them it is sim- 
plya "holding action." Still others are placed in potentially meaning- 
' ful experiences but are mindless of the educational value of the oppor- 
tunities. In both instances, strucfiire is needed to promote purposeful 
behavioral ohange. 

The total gamut of e>^eriential education offerings includes a 
wide variety of activities that can be beneficial and worth the time and 
money spent on them; However, on^ neegls to answer questions such 
as: How can appropriate sequence and timing of th$ experiences be - 
achieved? Do the experiences vary for different learners? What addi- * 
tional learning activities are required to cornplecpent the work experi- 
ences?^ When and how frequently are direct experiences preferable to 
in school experiences?. What do learners need ta know as they move 
from ofip type of experience td^'another? 

Moist, but not all, programs recognize the need to provide for 
ret^ection as part of the^experienpe. Through seminars and cojunseling 
sessions learners gain insights that may never be achieved through the 
experiences alone. For example, some learners may not agree with the 
rules and standards governing their work experiences. Having the op- 
portunity to Reflect on the problem and dis^ss it with otheri may help 
them resolve what would otherwise be a negative experience. A more 
significant benefit of reflection is thai it enables individuals to learn 
tJi^sd things which are difficult to learn experientially in a short span 
of lin.e Bev>avi!ie they t\ave designed experiences to include opporiun 
iiluji for refleciioji cimcj interpretation, certain programs have enabled 
Itidrtiers (O apj>i oacfi i\\<j\r full potential. 

4 

hAper IcmiiuI i>«jidiii:i it ml prov/lJe vw*,» (I nA/hilfe expci icnceb 6pe(^J 
..oiuiderable i\n)t in careful planning, aevelopment. monitormg. and 
follow up (Hhci pioyfdint tfiat ntG laisse^ fai/e on this score leave 
mud) to ci.jncc d, , J :>eenn Ml ely lO result In disappointment anJ even 
Lyniciini fur dll (fiti i^artloipanls Although it is a time consurnliig task 
tiCfuctwiing tnc ..Apuiehcei seen well wOrt,h the effort 



EXPERIENlt LEARNING SHOULD BE STRUCTURED TO STIMULATE LEARNING 
THROUGH^fl^ANIN€FUL^CTIVITIES, INCLUDING OPPORTUNITIES FOrt REFLECTION 
AMD INTERITOflATION, • ' . " 



7 ^ ■ V 



The quality of experiential education depends* on the,^ • > ' RATIONALE 

extent to'which learners realize tVie full educational pote 
of thfe expenences tj^ey^underrake.. Merely placing learnei 

experientiahWrnjwg setting^ afxt leaving them tp their c)> . • ."^ / . ^ 

devices Idi^lfti something from tl^e! experiences is likely tp . 
short of fhe mark:for-^ost indivicjuals. Strategies for achieui. 
the jearner objectives of the programs should be'^planned 
openly, honestly, and thoroughly with input frorVi all participcjy k 
These same individuals must continue to comrr^nicate in guidiiuj 
the progress of the experiences and providing whatever follow-up 
assistance, is needed. This recommendation is applicable to all 
expeHential programs. 



The experiences. should be struouired lo stimulate creativ SAFEGUARDS 
ity and enhance individuality. The structure should be 
flexible enough ,to'enal>le learners to capitalize on un- 
anticipated opportunities as they emerge and to encourage 
them to develop creatively the experiences they undertake. 

Structuring experieruJds to bring out the full educational 
potential may require more time and personnel than are 
available. The structuring process will have to lake these 
factors into consideration . 



I earners w^ll ui.^^ui^v. I ^ n..., . ,)ropi HultNllAL 

their develop. I lent. BENEFITS 

I eol ners VvtU i>e ai,t « ... . .( ^ ,..<s;> 

1 c<ii iiero will ijiidei > ^ ^-i^^.. i* >. . > \ w \ ..loJ 
other educatii>nal exv>. i unci!^ 

expei ieiK;ei effect ii.y \S\^\\ f ji. .. 



BEjyief^itsdF, 

DiVCRSltV ' ■ 



-5? 



Many- experiential education programs f^^ . 
;riences, fihding'that diversity stimulates learning, encourages career ; 

exploration, ari^ ensures \Airide range of skills, knovyledge, and attl- 

fuides on4he pprt of the leartiers? When diversity is not considered m 
.designing the experiences, learners may fine) themselves In situations 

where their activities become routine, boring, and nonproductive from . 

a ledrfiing^and career-deviaippment standpoint. 

Diysi^se experiences are desirable for two fundamental reasonl^ 
First, learners require activities that prdVide motivation and reinforce- 
ment, .and experiences that allow them to engage in a li'ariety of activ- - 
itiqs which help them develpi^ niultiple^talentsand intjarests. By apply- 
ing themselves to diverse. tables, learners becoAie self-confident and less ' 
tlireatecied by the bhallehges of the workplace. Because true self- 
cbnftdence (s gained from* competence In performance, moving the 
learner from dne^ctivity to another must be done thoughtfully. Learn- 
ers-farced :vyith a.yariety of ^ork experiences for careers-awareness pur- 
pbse '^ n eed a. (jiannpd appro ach, tp.serve as a gu id e! ■ . . ^ 



AiljHEISITIC 
EXiPERIENCES 



Si^ondly, diversity develops irt the learner an awareness of the 
multiple applications @f occupational skills. Since today's workers m.ay 
* face several career changes in a lifetime, it is important for them to ) \ 
apprecJite the use of similar skills in different work contexts.. They 
also need to develop an appreciation ^^or the interdependence of the 
dif ferent-^obs constituting the work force. 

Asleiarners experience different activities) they should be exposed 
to thfe jsame'conditions regular workers fade Whenever possible. Other- 
wise,.the work experiei^cejsf will not be authihtic nor wilj learners gain ' 
a true*perspective. Atthougfh the balance inherent in the relationship 
between learner and worker roles is often tenuoys> experiential learners 
must develop a clear picture of the total work environment: conditions 
and standards of the workplace; legal r^eHCjulreirients; rules of conduct; 
safely precautions; and other aspects. SimilarJy^ the^process of deter^ 
mining appropriate.experiential activities nriiist be based on collective 
bargaining agreements (where they exist) and on what is exi3ected of 
ertiplpyees on the job. , * ^ * 

, While' it may be,difficult and costly to provide learners with 
divei^'se experiences, participants should make every possible attempt to 
develop them. The long-term benefits to the learners and, conse- 
quently, to work establishments should be >A/eirwort|i the effort. 

' . ■ ' * ■ 

^ . * The determination of what constitutes appropriate diversity must 
begin with an analysis built around the needs of the learner. Meeting 
these needs for diversity becomes the real challenge for all those who 
provide the experiential learning opportunities, 
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Guideline 5 



^HE :LEARIVIER:^IoV€RALL SE1^ ^PERIfNTIAL EDUCATION OPPORTUISflTIES ^ 

SHOULD Include a diversity of learning and work experiences. 



A vast, array of experiential learning opportunities exists. 
Th|9 diversity Is found- not only (n the variety of work but also 
in the kinds of learning experiences available to individuals. 
From the stahdpoint of bunian development, it is important for 
learners to be j^xposed to ^ much diversity as is appropriate 
and behefi^ The timing of diverse experiences, determined 
b\^|^ depend upon the purposes of specific 

•prillrams and developmental needs of the participants. The 
concern here Is to encourage individuals to be versatife and 
flexible in terms of career decisions and preparation and to 
deter them from ^CK)ming locked into career paths u hneces- 
_8arl|y^Djv*ershy4^e hallmark of experiential pro 
care^ awareneiss and exploration as their purpose, but this 
recommendation recognizes diversity as an integral and im- 
portant part of all experiential education. 



Too much diversity may cause confusion in career decision 
making or shallowness in career preparation. Care must be 
taken to ensure its proper place in a total experiential * 
education prdgram. 

After routine experiences, which may>e a desirable 
starting point for some learners, experiences should 
become increasingly diverse and challenging. 



RATIONALE 



SAFEQUARDS 



Diverse experiences will provide an excellent basis for 
career decision making. 

Diverse experiences will contribute to the development 
of transferable skills. 

Diversity will serve'as a catalyst, motivating participants 
to get the most out of their experiences. 



POTENTIAL 
BENEFITS ^ 



ERIC 
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tligritif ijgatioir Qt Learners 



LEARNEifS 
WITH ■ 
OPPORfUNITIES 



IDENTIFICATION 



PROCEDURES 



DISADVANTAGED 
LEARNERS 



V 



ERIC 



There are fbose who believe that any learner can benefit from almost 
dny experience and that those most ip need should acqu'rre all the, experience 
possible. However, programs vary considerably, and different experiences 
retjuire varying l^ds pf_read|ness for par|i£ipation. For tWs reason, a sensi- 
tive approach to matching learners with work-related learning opportunities 
id.ne^ed. ' , ' 



The impbrtance of identifying prospective learners and si^uring appro- 
priate experiences for them can be viewed from two vantage pojnts. Most 
significantly, program sponsors vvfant learners to berfefit from the Experiences. 
Since experiential education requires a substantial investment of all participants' 
time, learners should be at a stl^e of readiness to benefit from participation, 
and the experiences should have the capacity for developing the learnersi. 
The s^ond concern emanates from;|he desire t6 make the program* a success^ 
Careful identification of learners can<contribute to making this objective a 
reality. .\ . 

The basis for identifying lea rners and matchin g them with . learnin g ex- 



periences consists of both formal and informal measures of their vocational 
interests and aspirations, their needs and abilities, and their readiness in^ 
terms of career, intellectual, and social development. A case can be made for 
any of these approaches. However, none is, without problems. For.exampte, 
while random assignments have often ended in disappointment, precise job 
analysis^nd thorough diagnoses of learners' needs and abilities have not been 
particularly satisfactory either. Us& of tests arid other screening devices has 
' frequently been unsuccessful^ Jmervi^wing has often oroved to be not only 
time-consuming but also ineffective because of lack orapprppriate techniques 
^r trained personnel. This brief discussion of the problem's can be no more 
than illustrative, for the problemsjand t|ie attending circumstances are^far - 
too complex. But the situation j|s hopeful. Program staff are improving 
identification procedures. They aF^Ht)ecoming more sophisticated about 
what works— and more importantly, what does not. ^hey are also becoming 
more sensitive to differences in learnbrs and in work situations-. 

One problem area still presenting a challenge is that of providing expe- 
riential opportunities to indi\^duals who jack knowledge, basic work skills^ 
and positive attitudes. These disadvahtaged pefso/is^are 6ft6h dnable to 
benefit from many of the experiehtial prograrns, though some individuals 
will be more jikely to benefit than others.' Those individujajs in the greatest 
need should be given equal consideratioh, but how to aocommpdate learners^ . 
who cannot benefit greatly froin many opportunities remains a mystery. * 
This problem will ^ot be solved easily, but one solution to be avbld^ is ^ 
patterning selection processes after^lHose used in industry. In most cases, 
these practices are inappropriate foe experiential programs, supposedly 
designed for educational purposes and not for employer recruitment and 
temporary work-force augmentation. . • ; ? A 

Identification of learriers and matching them yvith e<|||gtionally pro- 
ductive experiences are crucial jnitial steps in developing wWssful experien- 
tial programs. They must be executed effectively and fairly with due con- 
sideration for both the learners and {hose who provide the opportunities. 
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ALL LEARNERS SHOULD HAVE THE OPPORTUNITY TO PARTICIPATE IN PROGRAMS 
AND SHOULlI INVOLVED IN DETERMINING THEIR ASSIGNMENTS. PARTICIPATION 
SH0ULb^iBASEDQ{|7K CLEAR AND SHARED UNDERStANDING OF CERTAIN FACTORS: 
(1) THE^KliLS. Kwd^ AND ATTITUDES THE LEARNER IS EXPECTED TO DE- 

VELOI^riiy 1^^^ NEED, READINESS, AND CAPACITY f OR DEVELOPING 

THEM; AND (sSVAILAB^ , v 



Ekperiential education opportunities should be open to 
all. who want and need them. However, the selection of par 
ticipahts cannot be -done on an open-enrollmerit basis for all 
pro^ramsr At Jeast two considerations are pertinent here. ' 

' First, every prograpi cannot be expected to provide an infinite 
number of experientialjsarning opportunities. Secondly, and 
more importantly, the benefits to be derived frohi any expe- 
rience depend upon the readiness of theprospective learners 
to acquire the knowledge, /skills, and -attitudes for which the 

-program-is^designed — 

9 

Because sortie experiential ec^uQation opportunities require 
more preparation than others, the timing of experiences is^ 
critical. Prospieotive learners who are not ready to benefit from 
a specific program should be counseled in terms of the prere- 
quisite skills, knowledge, and attitudes required and how. they ' 
should go abbut developing them. 

Experiential assignments dre limited, »of course, by the 
resources available and the capacity of the community to 
provide the experiential opportunities. 



RATIONALE 



Programs will develop linkages with other programs t 
make.QOunselinfl and referrals a reality*. 



Counseling and referrals should becon>e available to any 
applicants not yet ready'or able to benefit frbni the 
program. 

Learners will be encouraged to develop the capacities 
required for targeted experiences. 

Learners will become realistic in their choices of expe- 
riential programs. ^ 

Learners will- recognize the sequence of experiential 
education required to fulfill career plans. 

The application/selection process will become a learning 
experience in itself. 



POTENTIAL ^ 
BENEFITS^ 



Accei^ to yariau^mplo 



GAINING 
ACCESS ^ 



THE NEEDS 
VARY 



-0 



LIMITS OF 
MEETING 
THE NEEDS 



/ 



Mo^ experiential learning opportgtiitres are in occupational areas 
vyhere youth and other inexperienced Workers are usually employed as 
^ -clerical, sales, and factory workers; as laborers; and as workers in service 

Occupations. These opportunities are less likisly to be found in occupa- 
:V tions where rr^ture workers are the dominant group. If experiential s 
edjucation were designed only for entry-level job preparation, then thS)^. 
situation might be acceptiable. But vyhen all the objectives of experien- 
tial education are taken into consideration, the objectives indicate a 
'!0 need for access to a broader rang&of occupations than many work 
organizations are presently yvillingtp offer. 



Experiential progranis vary widely in purpose and therefore in 
need for access to different employment levels. Experiential education 
for career awareness and exploration requires a number of different 
opportunities, ideally covering alflPn^s and occupations. Even when 
* learners have selected a specific job for in-depth exploration, they 
should be exposed to jobstFTat lead up to ^nd go beyond that position. 
This range affords a^better cdreer perspective for their present experi- 
ences. Experiential education involving training for% specific job often 
demands a considerable investment of time. Complementing that 
experience requires exploratory experiences in related jobs at a com- 
parable level and at higher levels for skill transferability and career- 
perspective. 



While it may be ideal to open up all work experiences to expe- 
riential learners, doing so may not always be practicable. Each program 
and work organization will have to determine the feasibility of expand- 
ing options at different employment levels. And wh^fi experiences are 
made available, they may have to be limited in ordertp prievent un- 
desirable disruption of the work productivity of the cooperating orgaci- v 
.izations. , : ^ .. * ^ - ^ • ' 



Because many y^ytj^s ai^lcitbfgif^^^ 
f i rst-hand 'contact with TH?; W^^^^ tife vanteu| '1b(i^ftfdft|:^'- , 




. v^.■j^*^■.■^-S■1',■■' 
:'r:!v.,^^f^nt^^5■ 
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Guideline 7 



_ — — '■ ■ •. .\ ■ -. 

<EXPERIENtJAL LEARNING OPPORTUNITIES SHOULD BE DEVELOPED AT VARIOUS 
EMPLOYMENT LEVELS WITMIN COMMUNITY WORK SITES. 



/ Experiential education is concerned with career opportun- 
ities that include, but go beyond, pi;eparation for entry-level 
jobs. Since a first reaction from employers may be that expe- 
nehtial learners are not ready to participate in higher-level 
occupations, they should be made aware of tbe-many purposes ' 
the programs seye. For example, many e)iperier^ial learners, 
can develop skills, knowledge, and attitudes better if they have 
a clear sense of career direction«^his entails being able to ex- 
plore multiple facets of careers tnat may be open to them in the 
distant future. Having access to as many employment levels as 
pdssiblewill provide the information learners need to make wise 
decisions and td pursue their own career direction. While it 
may be appropriate to start some learners at lov\/fer levels, it 
Twould-be irtapfjropriat^-to-leave them there. 

• Learners placed with vvorkers at high employment levels 
shoutd be given a clear and complete understanding of the 
responsibilities involved in careers at these levels to ensure 
their realistic expectations of such jobs. 

, • Labor and management jepresentatives should be made 
^aware of how various program purposes can be met by 
exposing learners to different employment levels. 



RATIONALE 



SAFEGUARDS 



^Learners will be able to determine their compatibility 
with persons at various employment levels.^ 

n ■ . . 

Learners will become aware of work environments and 
requirements at various levels and will able to deter- 
mine whether work under those conditions is desjrable 
to them. 

Learners will be able to determine what skills, knowledge, 
and attitudes they will need if they aspire to levels higher 
than they are now ready to enter. 

Learners v^ill be able ta associate with and learn frpm 
mature workers. 

Mature worKers will be made aware of the talents of 
younger vvorkers. : 



POTENTIAL 
BENEFITS 
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EXPAN^INQ TH 
NUMBER OF 
OPPORTUNITIES 



. Alftiost every type of work can provide qpporfunities for experi- 
ential learning, but the feasibility of creating4n^ever-ex'panding number 
of experiential opportunities is subject to 5^ebate. Surveys ^have re- 
vealed a range of opinion. At one extrenr^* are those who say that only 
a small fraction of youths can be offered experiential education in the 
private sector. Conversely, others maintain that experiential, opportun- 
ities can, be expanded substantially and are expected to^ increase. But 
the. essential question of supply and demand implied here is a relative 
one: what is the saturation point for organizations in providing pppor- 
tunities, and how responsive can they be to program requests? 



REASONABLE 
REQUESTS 



The infbreasing numbers of experiential programs are making many 
varied demands on personnel time and services within work origaniza' 
tions. These requests are necessary if the experiential education objec- 
tives set forth by the programs are to be met. Labor and management ' , 
are now being sought more than ever for their cooperation and exper- 
Tise, and each new program ypproachera"^^ organization witKwhat" 
seems to be reasonable requests. In most cases they are reasonable, but 
the combined requests of all the programs can become more than the 
work organization can reasonably be expected to undertake. 

While most work organizations recognize the desirability of par- 
ticipating ii^a program, each organization may set limits on the num- 
ber of learners they will accept and may impose conditions under which , 
they will accept them. For example, one organization may require learners 
to meet minimum entry-level job qualifications; another may nbt alloW 
learne;^r!iH}ecdme directly involved in the work activities; strll^ others will 
accept a limi^^number of learners on a trial basis only? These require- 
ments will vary ndt only from organization to organization^ but also from 
program to program, within one organization. . " ' ^ 



COORDINATING In cities wher€ experiential education programs place heavy 

THE REQUESTS demands on business ahd industry, strategies have emergecf to coordi- 

s V nate the'floW of requests between the programs and the work organ- 

izations. Some school systems have established clearing hous^ for 
' requests; others have set up a network through which programs can 

contact work orgahizaxions; in several localities both business and 
schoolstiave provided full-time personnel to work but the prpblems. 
In situations where experiential education is just beginning to take 
*^ hold, experience indicates that controlled growth of programs Is de- 

sii:able ahd especially important in developing and maintaining positive 
• relationships among sectors and in achieving quality in the program 

< itself. , ' 
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Guideline 8 



, EXPERIENTIAL LEARNING OPPORTUNITIES SHOULD ^E DEVELOPED GRADUALLY, 
EXPANDING ONLY AFTER PILOT PROGRAMS HAVE DEMONSTRATED SUCCESS.^ 




AIJ participants yvill be more receptive if they see that the 
irpgram is seiisibly planned. Gradual devdojDment of experi- • 
' iai kluc^tiori Offerings should lead to Wective use of com- 

3y ensurfe positive relationships 

bet^n programs and cbnrimunity organizations. Controlled 
groWth bfe^pen^ offeringsis ih the best interest 

of everyone concerned, especially the learners; (Programs that 
act irresponsibly in this area can undo mqch that has already 
been accomplish^ and can jeop#dize the future of other 
programs. After thorough evaluation of pilot programs has 
been conducted, the data from these evaluations will indicate _. 
whether expansion is wa rranted . 



RATIONALE 



Agreement on success criteria must be established in 
planning stages. 



SAFEGUARD 



larners will be placed in experiential learning assignments 
having high probability for growth and development. 

The placing of experientral learners into the workplace 
gradually will create a receptivTfemmosphere because such . 
a process will not disruR,t existing operations of manage^ 
meht and labor. 

Community resources will be developed effectively. 



POTENTIAL 
BENEFITS 
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9 Cojiihiitilertt to Programs 



neep'fqr; 
.commitment 



POSSIBLE REASONS 
FOR WITHDRAWING 
SUPPORT 



Experiential education programs ar^dependent upon the support 
and assistance of a number of cooperatfng organizations. Without the . 
learning sites provided by community workplaces, these programs, 
would cease to function/ Therefore, if is tlie responsibility of cooperat- 
ing organizations not only ta provide the experiential leai;n|ng oppor- 
tunities but afso to maintain their involvement for the period to. which 
they are committed, * ^Kis^' " ' 



'For a variety of reasons; partlcipating^vork organizations sorrle^ 
times withdraw their commitment, and as a result programs nave td ' 
curtail or suspend their activities. Among reasons given for withdravVlil 
are the following: (1) decreasejn productiyit^; {2) economic setbacks; 
and (3) labor surpluses resulting from hrfgh unemployment. But un- 
stated reasons also account for withdrawal of commitment. Programs 
poorly planned or managed can cause disturbances in the flow of w6rk 
-activities, jLearners may fail to measure"up"tO"the~exp^^ 
upon them. Learners may prove to be a burden to maturqjA^orker 
requiring too much supervision time or training. Labor and mar 
ment may degide to ipvest their t[rAe, efforts, and support in 6?fier 
activities considered more beneficial to youth. 



IMPORTANCE 
OF PLANNING 



But the prospect of losing commitment from participating organ- 
izations need hot be^^hreat, .Many programs have been sustained for 
years even under hardships caused by declining profits ancJ lay-offs. 
The key to continued commitrnent can be found in the planning stages 
in the agreements rriade by participating organizations. Most work 
organizations can project business profit and loss factors sufficiently 
into the future' to indicate how long they can remain involved with 
the program.r-ln addition, many program objectives can contmiie to be 
met regardless of the employment picture. While some features rhay « 
have to be modified or curtailed, programs need not be suspended. 



RECIPROCAL 
COMMITMENTS 



In essence, progpams cannot survjve without commitment frorn 
cooperating organizations, but commitment Is a reciprocal matter 
The programs must abide by the agreements made and must strive t6 
accomplish the goals established by mutual agreement with the par- ^ 
ticipating organisations, - ^ - ^ 
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Guiderme '9 



eOOPERATING ORGANIZATIONS SHOULD BE ENCOURAGED TO SUSt^N THEIR 
. SS iNVOLVtMENT OVER GIVEN PERIODS OF TIME. THE NATURE AND EXTENT OF THIS 
COMMITMENT SHOULD BE AGREED UPON IN THE PLANNING STAGES BY ALL INVOLVED. 

Ekperiential education programs must have the continued v ' RATIONALE 
supp&rt and participation of co^^^ 

for the progrpn^s is doubtful if the relationship with the prgart- 
liations they rely upon is tenuous. For this reason, cooperating 
brganizatibns should accept commitment to the program as 
part of the agreement, and program developers should provide 
for "gradually increasing*participation on the part of these 
organistations. Most organizations, by advance planning, can 
make eorpmitments for specific periods of time,' ensuring 
completion of the experiences fo r a specific n um ber of learne rs. 
Increasing or flecreasing the number of entering' learners will 
be subject to business upturns pr reversals and so must be re- 
negotiated periodically. The duration of each commitment will 
have to be agreed upon as well as the terms for continuing the 
' relationship. This recommendation applies especially to experi- 
ential program^ in which learners are paid for their work experi- 
ences. • * , ' ' 

' • Alternative plans should be available if the work fofce 
is reduced and ex^||Sential learners are remaining at the 
same level. 

• Program staff should work closefy with cooperating 
organizations, considering their future involvement in 
long-range plans. 

■ ■ ' . ^ . ' . -V 

• Learners wHI be assured of pompl^ting their experiential 
assignments. 

• Advanced notice of iit^bility to honor a commitment 
will enable program staff to secure other experiential 
learning sites for future learners. 

• Employers will be able to dea^ease participation amicably 
if business conditions become unfavorable. 

' i 



SAFEGUARDS 



POTENTIAL 
BENEf ITS 



ECONOMIC 
CbNDlTiONS 



PAST 

EXPERIENCES 



COMMUNICATION 
AND 

AGREEMENTS 



^ . The prospect of bringing experiential learners into workplaces Will 
iometirties be met with enthusiasm but at other trmqs with apprehen- 
Vsibn. The smoothness of their transition into the workplace will de- 
pend upon several Considerations: whether or not they will be paid^the 
length of their stay, their numbers, and their effect oh the work'organ-^ 
ization. But underlying these considerations are the terms and con- 
ditions which govern tho. learners' participation. These terms arfcl con- 
ditions concern the existing work force because some experiential 
programs have a potential for worker displacement. ^ 

Economic conditions' and the employment picture influence, 
worker attitudes. In tknes of high unemployment and competition for 
jobs, an uneasy climate surfaces. Workers, being concerned about 
keeping their jobs, become less receptive to bringing experiential 
learners onto the employment scene. When the employment pictqre 
brightens, the^e concerns seem to dissipate. These phenomena lare 
under^andablerbut-presenrsomedegrefof-adflemmar-Whenjobsare — 
plentiful, youth seek emp^loyment directly; but when jobs are scarce, 
youth are likely to remain in school and/or tp seek out experiential 
learning opportunities. Therefore, those who promote experiential 
education Will have to reconcile the conflicts inherent in the emp)Oy- - 
ment picture. Of 'paramount importance are clear communication of ^ 
prl3gram purposes and agreements^ that alleviate workers' concerns 
about displa^ment. 

This problem ^rea is not without a history. A number of experien- 
tial programs have flourished during periods of high Unemployment,/ 
being successful because of the manner in which the cooperating organ- < 
izations 5^ the conditions^for learner participation. However,nhere 
have been other instances where the situation was mishandled. Even 
though the AFL-CIO gave strong support to passage of the Manpower 
Development and Training Act (MDTA), many union leaders rfelt that 
lyiDTA tended to train'^n occupations where jobs didiiot exist andHhat 
it tended t^ break up occupations requiring dpprenticiii^hip^ 'Now that V 
MBTA ha&^been reit)laced by ;hie Comprehen^e. Employment aYid 
Training Act (CETA)', similar problems still exist. Organized labor ^ 
indicates that training under CETA is often offered Jn areasiVhere^here 
is an existing surplus of trained labor and that misuse of CETA has 
created substitution of workers by federally financed CETA employees. 

§inc^ one of the purpo^s of experiential education is to assist 
yotiths in preparing for work and in securing satisfying, productive 
jobs, it is incongruous that some of these programs also have the pro- 
spect Of displacing workers. Apparently, the early planning stages of * 
some programs do notlnclude representatives of all sectors affected by 
the program and do not develop the necessary agreements relevant to 
the worker-displacement issue. This is an oversight which inevitably 
.results in unfortunate consequences for all concerned. 
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Guideline 10 



THE PREisfeMGE OF EXPERIENTIAL LEARNERS IN THE WORKPLACE Sh6ulD NOT 

Result IN THE bisPLAtt^^ of workers, if the^work force. is reduced 

liHlLE A PRO^ EFFECT, ANY REQUIRED REDUCTIONS IN EXPERIENTIAL 

iSARNERSOft m^ MODIFICATIONS SHOULD BE MADE ACCORDING TO 

tERMS AGREED-UPON In THE PLANNING STAGES. 



Because introducing experiential learners vyho will receive 
pay fbr work experiences can be a concern, iassiirarice must be 
giverl that worker displacement will not occur. The assurance 
Is essential to ensure positive relationships between the learners 
and'tH<|i^rkers who will be their instructors.. The prospect of 
■'^ reducing thel^^nbmber of learjiers or other program adju^tnlerlts 
— ^mttst be-discussed-irhtbe planning^ageis,-as^^^ 

the timing and other conditions-related to such modifications. 
V While this recommehdation is particularly applicable to pro- 
grams in which learners are paid, non-paying programs in the 
' 0lanriifig stages should afso consider any possible changes. 
Any'program in the paid employment sector, is. vulnerable 
when worker security Is threatened. 



RATIONALE 



Experiential learners should clearly understand the 
relationships between learners and workers. 

All workers should be made aware of the purposes of the 
program and the conditions under which the learners are 
preseht in the workplace. 



SAFEGUARDS 



Workers will recognize' that experiential learners are in 
the workplace primarily for educational purposes. 

Everyone will understand what conditions require increas- 
ing or decreasing the number of experiential learners and 
what conditions require other program modifications. 



POTENTIAL 
BENEFITS 
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38 



PURtoSEOf 
REQUIREMENTSV^ 



The^e are many*<egal requirements havipg implications for expe- 
"rierltijal learners. These requirements, designed to protect youth from 
*6xpl6itation a'nd tp.ensgre their siafety and w^fare, should be cafef ully 
considered so thaWearners can, benefit from full participation in expe-^ / 
riential education. ^ ' 



IMPORTANCE 
OF . 
INTERPRETATlbNS 



Those individuals who consider regulations (lav\^ related to child 
labor, niinimum wage, working hdurs and conditions) as barriers to the 
experiential programs want them relaxed. They argue that these regula- 
tions are antiquated and unduly restrictive. Others disagree. Studies 
reveal that such laws and regulations affect experiential education 
opportunities in the workplace to a slight degree. Even though the 
evidence is mixed, those involved with the programs tend to conclude 
that the effect on experiential education is not as negative as often 
presunied, but that the' complexiTyr^d Wversity of such regulations 
may result jn^interpretations that limit youth work experiences. WKat 
really needs to be investigated, then, is not so much the impact of legal 
requirements on the programs as the impact of inadequate knowledge^ 
about them. ^ 



^UNDERSTANIMNG 
OtlCHANGE? 



Unions, in particular, are dedicated to the preservation of those laws 
which protect the rights of all workers, and they would in, no vyay 
support loose interpretations of laws which*would create displacement ' 
of employed Workers or exploitation of youth. 

I' #' 

There will continue to be those who advocate changing labor laws 
and regulatidns to open up opportunities for experiential learners, in 
inevitable conflict with those who believe in the preservation of thiese 
legal requirernents. 

A reasonable startin^^point-is.to gain a thorough. undierstanding of 
the laws and regulations and the rationale for their existence.- Since 
there are programs functioning effectively within these legal require- 
ments, it seems that experiential education can flourish 'without change 
and that change, if it materializes, will evolve slowly with the support 
of all sectors of society! ^ 
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Ai^t PERSONSI^ FOR EXPERIENTIAL PROGFtAMS SHOULD BE THOROUGHLY 

SSlikw^ ai4d ramifications as they apply to 

EXPEWEI^flAtL^ - 



Ncrthihg destorys a program faster than infringement upon 
Tabor laws and regulations, but these legal requirements need 
not be viewed as barriers. There is enough latitude within the 
laws themselves to accojnmodate the educational activities of 
experientiar programs. But there are definite limits that must 
be observed to protect the learners and these vary locally and 
regionally. Anyone involved in implementing experiential 
programs must follow the laws and regulations which affect 
much of thepoliay surrounding the programs 



RATIONALE 



Programs in which unpaid learners are engaged may be 
perceived as abusing labor laws and regulations if the 
learners' experiences are considered real work experi- 
ences for which others in the organisation are paid. 
During the planning stages, clarif ication and documen- 
tation of the unpaid status of learners should be made. 



SAFEGUARD 



s ■ 



Awarene^of legal requirements will prevent undesirable 
consequences for the program. . ' 

"Awareness of legal requife^nents/Tiay open up oppor^ 
tunities previously not kfiown tc^xist. 



POTENTIAL 
BENEFITS 
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7 ; ^ 

Ajpparently, there are as many who ^ue that pay should be * 
given to experiential learners as theire are those vyhp argue against ' 
it. Some deem it an incentive or reward for learning^ as well as 
compensation for woric; others think it unnecessary, detracting 
from tlje experience jtself. Part of the dilemma in the "to pay or 
not to pay" debate is found in the difficult determination of vyhat 
constitutes productive work in the leiarning experience. After the , 
fjiature of the experiences is clarified, the determination of w^^^ther 
compensation is appropriate can be made. 

It d^s not seem, possible to make unilateral statements that can 
govern wfch considerations. These are matters to be determined for 
each situation in which the programs function and to be decided upon 
by persons involved in planning the experiences: labor and manage- 
ment, parents, teachers, administrators, learners, and progrpm staff. 

Fedetdi dt)J state child labor regulations (for general aqd specific 
types of en)ploynient) working hours, registration of employed minors, 
and niinimum wages determine to a large extent hpw salary issues will 
be resolved, but there is much confusion among participant* regarding 
these regulations. Thes^j laws overlap and contain many special excep-* 
tions and conditions in both primary and secondary Sources of youth 
employment. Therefore, all program participants must work together 
to achieve mutual' agreement and equitable resolution of salary issues. 



- Guideline 12 

fT — f— — ^ — 



SALARY ISSUES SHOULD BE COOPERATrVELY DECIDED UPON BY ALL PARTIES 
INVOLVED IN THE PROGRAM, WORKING WITHIN THE CONTEXT OF THE APPROPRIATE 
LAWS, REGULATIONS, ANP COLLECTIVE BARGAINING AGREEMENTS 



^ The consideration of wage's'for experiential education RATIONALE 
, must be made by all parties involved in the program-labor ^ 
. and managehfient representatives, teachers, administrators, * ^ 
program Staff, and learners. Uppermost in the consideration j 
are two factors: (1) protecting the agreed-upon wage of 
• worker; dnd (2) assuring that there is no violation of fair-labor * * » 

standards or collective bargaining agreements in the payment ' 
or nonpayment of learners. 



• Learners will be appropriately cofDpensated for work POTENTIAL 
performed. , ^ BENEFITS 

• Fair labor standards and colleuive barydininy 
'\ agreements will not be violated. 



ERIC 



WHAT IS 
GREDlTABCE? 



. ^ |f participation in an experiential education prpgram has produced 
competencies ordinarily credited in an educational institution then it 
should be possible to get credit for them. However, not aJI compe- 
tencies relate to an established school curriculum and, therefore, 
they may not appear to mferit such credit, Consequently, the granting 
of credit also involves a judgment on the credibility of the experiences. 

The National Panel on High School and Adolescent Education, 
defines certification as: 

... a positive evaluation of a seX of learning experiences— 
chi individual is "certified" when he or she has completed 
a set of learning experiences which meet the standards set 
by the certifying ^ent. [Granting credit] is the process 
of giving a positive evaluation to a specific teaming experi- 
ence or set of skills. 

From this definition it t's clear that credentials cannot exist withe ^» 
the certifying agent. Who is the agent to grant education credits foi 
experiential learning? The answer varies from state to state and within 
a state itself. By and large; though, secondary and pdstsecondary 
schools usually act as the certifying agents. The dlf|jcylty, however, 
is not who will do it but how. . ^ 



HOWCREDIT 
IS AWARDED 



Despite considerable debate in recent years, no method for award- 
ing credit to experiential learners has been judged the best. Never- 
theless, there are many schools that give academic credit for learning 
through experience and several existing models could be useful despite 
some disadvantages inherent in e^ich: While these models offer?, hope, 
it appears that certifyinq agencies have yet to agr^ on a basis for 
accrediting experiential learnjng. ^ 

Academic credits are being Swarded for a variety of educational 
experiences, and so it is becoming increasingly^xlear that traditional 
academic credits will be'sharing their role with credits gained through 
experience. ^ 



DECISIONS TO 
GRANT CREDIT 



1 held i5 Olid point, however, which cannot be argued. The de- 
ciaion to include credits as part of the experiential program is most 
appropriately made at the inception^ Of a program through agreement 
between the program planners and a certifying agent; and, because 
teachers are instrumental in the awarding of acdemic credits, they, 
too. should be involved in this decision if the programs are to be 

SUCCo'SSful 
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Guideline 13 



THE CRITERIA FOR GRANTING CREDIT TO LEARNERS FOR PARTICIPATION IN EXPERI- 
ENTIAL EDUCATION PROdRAMS SHOULD BE AGREED UPON IN THE PLANNING STAG€S 
BY TEACHERSi AP|AUSIISTRATOR^ PROGRAM STAFF, AND THE AGENCY GRANTING THE 
CREblT. f fp 



• Schools offering experientiaJ programs should consider 
granting credit for competencies gained. Most do, but not 
all apply these credits towaird graduation. It is important to 
recognizei thaj many competencies dan be gained iDy either 
in-school orout-of-school experiences. This recommendation 
addresses tj||i| need to recognize learning that takjes place outside 
the schooi\ih accredited programs. The nature of the credit 
and the criteria for granting it will vary from program to 
program. / 



RATIONALE 



The means and procedures for determining whether* 
competencies have been gained through experiential 
learning should be given careful consideration. 



SAFEGUARD 



lndividualj<<>^l have alt'ernate strategies for ac^irihg 
academic credits. 

Schools will have a broad ranye ot ceriiticable expeil- 
ences and competencies. 

» Society will recognize out of-school educdtional 
experiences designed for credit as an integral part of 
the^ool's curriculum. 



POTENTIAL 
BENEFITS 



14 Employment Ciledit 



FUTURE 

EMPLOYMENT 

VALUE 



^ v-|yiany schools now often grant academic credit for learning ac- 
quired through experiential education. In the market place, however, 
the situation is different. When experiential learners apply for regular, 
employment, work experience acquired in experiential programs is 
not usually considered in employment decisions and in establishing 
rates of pay. ^ ' . 

When learners fail to receive material compensation for their 
involvement in the learning programs, they may question the value 
of the programs and consider themselves no better off than non- 
program participants. 



DECISIONS 
WILL VARY 



However, there is wide diversity in types of experiential edi 
cation programs and not all can result in monetary remuneration 
or other compensation in future jobs. Thes6 considerations will 
have to be determined at the local level for specific programs and 
in some instances for specific Individuals. 
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Guideline 14 



CREDIT FOR PREVIOUS EXPERIENCE IN EXPERIENTIAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 
SHOULD BE CONSIDERED BY LABOR AND MANAGEMENT. 



Manyvlearners accumulate a substantial amount of expe- 
riertce in productive wpfk through participation in experiential 
learning programs. They also acquire ireful competencies for 
future employment. Employers and unions should give serious 
consideration to these factorawhen hiring experjential learners 
and establishing their employment position. However, specific 
decisions made in this regard will have to be worked out accord- 
ing to collective bargaining agreements and the nature of the 
particular employment situation. 



• Experiential learners will receive appropriate compen- 
sation for their work experience and skills. 



POTENTIAL 
BENEFITS 



• Experiential learners will realize the advantages gained 
from participation in experiential programs. 



t 
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15 Preparation of Educational Personnel 



NEED FOR 

APPROPRIATE 

PREPARATION 



. For most experiential learning programs, the educational func- 
tion is carried out by prpfessionally trained teachers or counselors, 
preferably those with experience in both education and industry. 
The education sector generally believes that the educational functions 
of society should be carried out by professionalJy qualified teachers 
and that ^dOcation should remain in the control of public systems of 
education. However, most educators are trained to function in schools, 
not workplaces. Trying to use the same methods for experiential 
education as those used in schools, teachers'often experience frus- 
trations and disappointment. Therefore, as far as experiential edu- 
cation is concerned, their training nerds to be supplerneiited 

Many educators wiUi little or no contact with the busirHs 
lack information about the labor market. They also need. s| ^ 
competencies to execute career-related programs. Program per, 
then, will require experiential education preservice and in-sei 
training. They will need special knowledge: how linkages bei . 
agencies are established; how to com(jiunicate with noneducat\ifS, jii 
educational matters; how td guide learners through their program 
experiences, assisting them in interpretation; and how to assess achieve 
merit of program objectives. 



LEARNING 

THROUGH 

EXPERIENCE 



One iTicifioJ ot dcquijing these skills is for program personnel to 
cApei ience the work eavironments themselves through graduate pro- 
grams designed to help educators make ''the transition from school to 
workplaces." These programs will include supplemental training 
specifically designed to assist educators in executing their roles. The 
expense of such training should be borne by one or more of the par- 
ticipating organisations. 
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Guideline 



1^ 



EDUCATIONAL PERSONNEL ASSOCIATED WITH THE PROGRAM SHOULD BE GIVEN A 
THOROUGH UNDERSTANDING OF THE WORfc SETTINGS, THE POTENTIAL OF THE 
LEARNERS' EXPERIENCES, AND THE^R OWN ROLES IN ASSISTING THE LEARNERS TO ^ 
ACHIEVE THE PROGRAIvt PURPOSES. PARTICIBA^ING ORGAWIZATtONS SHOULD- 
ASSUME FULL RESPONSIBILITY FOR tAe TRAINING, COMPENSATION, AND RECOG- 
NITION OF ALll PERSONNEL WHO IMPLEMENT THE PROGRAM. 



Extending educational environments beyond the school 
will be a new experience for many educators associated with 
the programs (teachers, school admiqlrtrators, cognselors, and 
program staff). In addition, many will have had little work 
experience in settings other than schools. For these reasons, 
' educators in these programs must understand how to help 
learners prepare fQr the experiences, hpw to integrate the ex- 
periential learning with other educational experiences, and how 
to assist participants in processing the experiences. Educational 
personnel also need to have a good grasp^of occupational infor- 
mation, business-world principles and operations, economics, 
labor laws, etc. Knowledge and skills such as these must be 
gained prior to involvement and must be maintained throughout 
the program. 



RATIONALE 



, 9 



Educational personnel should realize how an understand- 
ing of the work environment will be important for them; 
it enables educational personnel to be Effective in inter- 
acting with labor and management representatives. 



SAFEGUARD 



Learners wilL^ supervised by knowledgeable persons 
who will helptffem get the most out of their experiences. 

Educational personnel will have credlbiliiy with repre ^ 
sentatives of work organizations. 

Educational personnel will undeiiiianj how iiic loiai 
community can be used as a complete educational 
environment ' 



POTENTIAL 
BENEFITS 
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16 Preparation of Workplace Personnel 



NEED FOR 

APPROPRIATE 

ORIENTATION 



Workplace personnel sper||l^much time with experiential learners. 
Therefore, it is important for them to know how tbey help the learners 
achieve program objectives. Perhaps the most effective facet of their 
role is to communicate who they are,, what they do, and how they 
perceive the world. In this area, they can communicate what educators 
cannot. . ^ - 

The orientation of personnel from the workplace should provide 
all the information required tdcarry out.program objectives. I.t should 
stress the importance of the worker's role and should preserve the 
* personal entity eacji worker c< ( 



MEANINGFUL 
INVOLVEMENT 



/J 



Programs'that rely heavily or, t , . . i ) t . » . .er 
ndftspersons, or other "tutorial" an&j u. mi.s;: .miJiiv c, i.ow * 

they can involve these workers in the jo.iduct of the piofi. . i . -Jc<ny . 
benefits may accrue from considerate and since^re iriVoh/ement of 
workers in the various aspects of program jmplemehtation— hot only 
foi the learners, but for^ the workers themselves. ?\hd every effort 
sho^ild be fTidcfe lo recognize the important contributions that workers 
make , , . 

\ V ' 

Kieaci vioc dtij in atirvicc training foi personnel fronri the wof*kplace 

;,i..M.id be concJucltd without disruptions to^the worK effort, and 

expenses for the training should be borne by one or more of the par- 

ticipating organizations. ' . . ^ 
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Guideline 16 



PERSONNEL FROM THE WORKPLACE WHO ARE CALLED UPON TO INTERACT WITH 
EXPERIENTIAL LEARNERS SHOULD RECEIVE COMPREHENSIVE ORIENTATION TO 
THEIR ROLES IN EXPERIENTIAL EDUCATION. COLLABORATION BETWEEN THESE 
WORKERS AND THE PROGRAM STAFF SHOULD BE MAINTAINED ON A SYSTEMATIC 
BASIS FOR THE DURATION OF THE PROGRAM. PARTICIPATING ORGANIZATIONS 
SHOULD ASSUME FULL RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE ADEQUATE TRAINING. COMPEN- 
SATION AND RECOGNITION OF ALL PERSONNEL WHO IMPLEMENT THE PROGRAM. 



PerhaRS personnel trim the workplace -who are Evolved > 
in the programs rrwike the most critical contributions. In many 
ways ihey serve at, role models for the experiential learners. 
While it is important that they maintain fidelity to thei? work 
roles> it is'also important for them to be well informed about 
the program and what it is striving to accomplish. Further, 
they should play an active role jn shaping the learning experi- 
ences. Theirsnis a challenging and essentiaLundertaking. All 
personnel' associated with an experiential education program 
should bei^lpvided appropriate training, compensation, and 
recogniti'jpn^)'^'- 

f 

• Program staff and personnel from the vj^rkplace should 
interact often to assure tliat learner outcomes are achieved 
as a result of their respective roles 

• Orientation programs should be carefully planned and 
implemented to stimulate and facilitate the participation 
of workplace personnel. 



>f*ATIONALE 



SAFEGUARDS 



Workers will be recognized toi thdi proyidm 
participation. 

Learners will receive ber^eftcial assistance tiuiu pcihonncl 
who understand their needs ^d interests. 

Educational personnel will have ilie assisiuin-c ot >,„,,. k 
place personnel who understand the program obju'Ctivei 
aind who can help learners achieve thttm. 



POTENTIAL 
BENEFITS 
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CONCLUDING REMARKS 

by Herbert A. Levine ;„ i 

» ■ • ■ 

The preqedihg guidelines are jclearly. drawn, comprehensible, and workable. They can be a 
basis for effe^t^e development of collaborative effort to meet the experiential learning needs of 
young pQopJe. They are not designed to be^ihfleXible regulations, byt rather it is hoped they will 
serve aa^significant guidelines which will make the tasks of the cooperating parties easier and more 
efiPective as they develop progriams suited to local conditions. ^ 

Our group of r^resentatives of labor, management, education, community, and government 
hotly debated thtfissuM and prospective guidelines for over a year. The resulting consensus may 
require even further refinement in the crucible of experimeatatron and program development in 
the field. Although the guidelines have been, reviewed by qualified practitioners, the advisory, 
panel invites your comments and suggestions which should be sent to the National Center for 
Research in Vocational Education. ' - 

It will be to the advantage of all of us, if we can jntroduce young people to the world of work 
in expeditious, harmonious, and-effective ways. 
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APPENDIX— PART 1 



Experisntial Learning Issues and Guidelines 
Prtigram Coordinaton and Students-Reactor Group Workshop ^, 

" The NaticMial Center for Research in Vocational Education 
f; April 24-25, 1978 

PARTICIPANTS 



Occupational Work Experience Program 

George Hamric, Coordinator 
Hamilton Township High School - 
4999 Ldckbourne Road 
jColumbu$,OH 43207 

Charles W. Drake , 
5316 Edgeview Road ^ 
Columbus/OH 43207 

Roger Dale MpQuirt 
245 Lancaster 
Obetz/OH 43207 ' ' 



Community Action Program 

Robert W. Deraska, Coordinator 
326 N. Broad Street 
P.O.Box 1013 
Lancaster, OH 43130 

Randy L. Green 
2741 Lake Road, SE 
Lancaster, OH 43130 

Doffoa Courtwright 
405 Eagle Avenue , 
Lancaster, OH 4^130 



College Venftjre Program 

Paul E. Dub^, Director 
Center for Cooperative Educaii 
Northeastern University 
Boston. MA 02115 



Justus O'Brien 
1003 Abbey Way ^ 
McLean, VA 22101 

Laurel Anne Hirsch 
345 W. 85 Street, No. 47 
New York City, NY 10024 



CE2: Experience-Based Career Educatio 

Sandra Kannonberg, Coordinator 
9000 S.W. Durham Road 
Tigard,OR 97232 

Florence M. Thomas 
13165 ^.W. Ash Avenue 
Tigard,OR 97223 



Jess Smith 
11480 S.W. 92nd 
Tigard,OR 97223 

New Opportunities jn Wor^ 

Doris W. Stot/e^Coord'inator 
318 Broadwal^ 
Findlay, OH 45840 



bAOiiuUva High School 
Internships Program 

loAiin Hunter Duperrault, Coordinatoi 
Instructional Services Center 
707 E^rColumbus Dgve 
Tampa. FL 33^02 



Stuart Martin Langer 
8401 Bowles Road , 
Tampa, FL 33610^ 

Twyla Pumroy 
6815 South Trask 
Tampa, FL 33616 



Buildinjg Construction 
Apprenticeship Program ' 

Dan Batenburg, Coordinator 
Community College of Allegheny Co. 
College Center North 
1 1 1 Pines Plaza 
1130 Perry Highway 
Pittsburgh, PA 15237 

John T. Moffett 

3167 Morningside Drive 

Allison Park, PA 15101 

John M. Harding 
57 Coulter Street 

Pittsburgh, PA 15205 . 
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Occupational Work Adjustment Program 

David John Miller, Coordinator 
Hamilton Township High School 
4999 Lockbourne Road 
Columbus, OH 43207 

Jerry Brown 

71 Mireline Avenue 

Columbus, OH 43207 

Dianne Potvin 
3814 Higbee Drive 
Columbus, OH 43207 

Occupational Wprk Experience Program 

Betty Corbin 
Hilliard High School 
5600 Scioto Darby Road 
Hilliard, OH 43026 

Linda Simovart 
Hilliard High School 
5600 Scioto Darby Road 
Hilliard, OH 43026 



Alice Robinson, (jouiUhiuiui 
2853 Grove Avenue 
Lorain, OH 44055 



Marcie Monroe 
2853 Grove Avenue 
Lorain, OH 44055 

Bonnie Quillen 
2853 Grove Ayenue 
Lorain, OH 44055' 
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.' Experiential Learning Issues and Guidelines < 
Policy Makers-Reactor Group Workshop 

The National Center for Reieproh in Vocational Edupation 
May tlH^> 



PARTieiPANTS 



Jon Bailey, Legal Advisor 

Indiiiria department of Public Instruction 

12diWes^Market 

Ihdianapblis, IN 46204 ^ ^ 

Robert Blum. ^ 

Experience-Based Career Education 
Jefferson County Schools 
Lakewood^Cp 

Ronald Bucknam, NIE Program Officer 
1200 19th Street, N.W. 
Washington, DC 2Q208 

Robert Dunleavy 
International Brotherhood of 

Electrical Workers 
Box,179RDNo.2 
Venetia, PA 

Arietta Fountain 

ftockwell International ACT Program 
6dO<3rant Street 
Pittsburgh, PA 



^ucati 



lucation Council 



John Graves 
Livonia Industry E 
32625 West 7 Mile" 
Livonia, Ml 48152 • 

Lester Jipp 

Community-Based Leaminy Pio^iuius* 
Suite 1300, Two Allegheny Center 
Pittsburgh, t'A 15212 

Robert Johns; United Steelwoi Kei 
1330 Market North' 
Canton, OH 44714 

Mary Kohler ^ 
National Commission on hesou. , ^ . . 
36 West 44th Street ^ 
New York, NY 1003€r 




Richard L. Kole 
Kolmar Labs 
123 Pike Street 
Port Jervis, NY 

Earl Le Doyen 
Stanton School District 
1800 Limestone Road 
Wilmington, DE 19804 

Herbert Levine 

ELIGT^yisory Panel Chairman 



Professor, Labor Stud 
New Brunswick, NJ 01 



Rutgers 




Joyce McSpadden 
Academic Internship Program 
West Charlotte High School 
' 2219 Senior Drive 
Charlotte, NC 28216 

Homer Sweenqy 
California Association of 

Work Experience Educators 
40775 Fremont Boulevard 
Fremont, CA 94538 

Rose Wheeler 

Director of Youth Programs 
Mational Alliance of Biisineiss 
1730 K Street, N.W. 
Washington, DC 20006 

Mdry WilKes 
Detroit Pyi^lic Schools 
14111 Puritan Street 
Detroit, Ml 48228 

Ociic bl an Jdilbei 9 

Skyliiie Project 
7777 Forney Road 
Dalldd. Texas 7522 / 
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